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HE March number of Antiquity has doubt- 
less been looked forward to with unusual 
expectation; it was announced to contain an 
account of the Sutton Hoo Ship-burial. Here, 
then, it is, this account, comprised in eight 
several articles and illustrated by twenty- 
four plates. We begin with the description 
of the Excavation by Mr. C. W. Phillips; 
Mr. T. D. Kendrick deals with the Gold Orna- 
ments ; the large Hanging-Bowl, and the ques- 
tion of the Archaeology of the Jewellery. 
The Silver is discussed by Mr. Ernst 
Kitzinger; Mr. O. G. 8. Crawford gives a 
summary of the Coins; and Mr. W. F. 
Grimes an account of the Salvaging of the 
Finds. Finally, Mr. H. Munro Chadwick 
tackles the question: Who was He? As 
everyone knows no treasure comparable to 
this has ever before been unearthed from Eng- 
lish soil. The rich finds were conveyed to the 
British Museum towards the end of last 
summer; the international situation then 
compelled their being packed away into places 
of safety. There was not nearly sufficient 
time for thorough examination, and the 
papers here offered are to be considered more 
or less provisional. Nevertheless, the value 
and beauty of the discovery is plain enough 
and there seems no doubt that the dead man 
who received so sumptuous a burial was som 
rich East Anglian king. The coins, it is 
thought, exclude a date earlier than 600, and 
make a date before 640 improbable. But 640 
falls within Christian times, and for those 
times such a burial would be very unusual. 
Mr. Chadwick is of opinion that 640 puts the 
burial too late, and dating it fifteen or twenty 
years earlier would assign it to Redwald, cer- 
tainly a rich and mighty king—in fact, the 
only East Anglian who reached the position 





of high-king—who died somewhere about 625. 
If a date after 640 is insisted upon, there are 
five kings whose claims have to be considered, 
but Mr. Chadwick points out that in each 
case the claim is difficult to sustain. The 
mound that has been excavated is the largest 
of a group of eleven, close set on the western 
edge of an extensive heath, some 4 miles to 
the south-west of Rendlesham, where Bede 
tells us there was a palace of the East Anglian 
royal house. Very possibly, as Mr. Chad- 
wick suggests, when others of the group of 
mounds come to be excavated, the identity 
of the king whose body was laid to rest in 
such magnificent pomp will be established. 


HE ballot, to show the ten most popular 
pictures with which the United Artists’ 
Exhibition at Burlington House wound up 
last week, offers some interesting points for 
consideration. The total number of pictures 
for which the public voted was 1,018, and, by 
this voting, the first place fell to Dame Laura 
Knight, with her ‘Golden Girl ’—a vigorous 
and attractive study of a nude. Vitality is 
a strong note in Dame Laura’s work, and 
a survey of the eleven pictures which proved 
the most popular, makes one suspect that 
vitality is what the public is both quickest 
to recognize and chiefly inclined to enjoy. 
Hight of the eleven—another interesting point 
are portraits or studies of single figures. 
Mr. Alexander Christie’s ‘ Ernest Thesiger ’ 
had the second place; Mr. Alfred R. Thom- 
son’s ‘The Sister’ the fourth; and Mr. 
Oswald Birley’s ‘His Majesty the King’ the 
fifth. ‘The Sister’ has been purchased 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, as 
have two others—not figures—counted among 
the eleven favourites: Sir George Pirie’s 
‘Mother Duck,’ and Sir Walter W. Russell’s 
‘Carting Sand.’ Miss Anna _ Linkeisen’s 
‘Solitude ’—bare trees under snow—is the 
picture which offers most in the way of com- 
position of line and mass; but it is reduced 
to a bare simplicity. The third favourite— 
taken in conjunction with the single heads or 
figures—it seems to indicate that the public 
does not much care for elaborate composition ; 
that it focusses attention rather on a single 
object. This may raise a slight wonder at 
the comparative indifference to sculpture 





which any one may observe when watching 
visitors to an Exhibition; for sculpture, at 
its best, may be held a fuller expression of 
the artist’s conception than a painting can 
be. We are inclined to suspect that a similar 
ballot taken fifty or seventy years ago would 
have shown more landscapes as favourites. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BOSWELL AND THE 
CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 


Further suggested attributions to him in 
this journal, January 1772-March 1774. 


At ante p. 3 (6 Jan., 1940) I recorded a 
number of notes on Johnson’s movements 
, in Scotland which seem clearly to be the 
work of James Boswell and which appeared 
in the Caledonian Mercury in 1773. In com- 
piling the remarkably complete ‘ Literary 
Career of James Boswell,’ Professor F. A. 
Pottle did not have access to the very rare 
complete files of this paper; and conse- 
quently it is still possible to contribute cer- 
tain items to Boswellian bibliography from 
this field. 

It is clear that James Boswell was a regu- 
lar contributor to several magazines and 
newspapers, particularly to the London Maga- 
zine, of which he was part owner, and to the 
London Chronicle, of which his own marked 
file for the years 1767-75 is extant. Many of 
his contributions to these journals were re- 
printed in Scottish magazines and news- 
papers. In addition, Boswell contributed a 
number of notes on local and legal topics 
direct to the Scottish journals. It seems clear 
that this is the case with the Caledonian 
Mercury as well as with those magazines and 
journals more fully discussed in the ‘ Literary 
Career.’ There seems to be good reason, too, 
to think that Boswell sometimes reported 
criminal and occasionally Court of Session 
eases for the Caledonian Mercury. It is cer- 
tainly noteworthy that the majority of cases 
reported in that paper are those in which he 
figures; and his first action on returning 
from the execution of his unfortunate client 
John Reid was to write a paragraph for the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant and Caledonian 
Mercury (‘ Private Papers of James Bos- 
well,’ ix., pp. 245-6). 

Several of the following attributions, it 
must be remembered, can be made to Boswell 
on internal evidence alone—knowledge of the 
speeches of counsel and particularly know- 
ledge of Boswell’s own utterances; repeated 
references to James Boswell, Esq.; dis- 
proportionately long reports of his pleadings; 
characteristic turns of phrase; and the like. 
But such evidence is frequently strong; and 





‘ 





| 


it is corroborated externally in several cases, 


The following are suggested attributions: 
1772. 

27 Jan. No. 7763: A letter suggesting that 
West Digges, actor-manager of the 
Theatre Royal, might perform Cumber 
land’s new comedy, ‘ The Fashionable 
Lover.’ 

This is perhaps not Boswell’s. But it is 
really a puff for the Theatre, of which, and 
of its manager, Digges, Boswell was a loyal 
supporter. It is signed ‘‘ Your Constant 
Reader, J.B.’’; Boswell elsewhere uses 
‘Constant Reader ’’ twice as a pseudonym. 
The letter includes an extract from “a letter 
just received from-a gentleman in London,” 
probably a quotation from a newspaper re 
port. 

1773. 

18 Jan. No. 7990: 
gence Extraordinary. 

On 15 Jan., 1773, Boswell’s relative, Lady 
Macdonald, wife of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald, held a pioneer Masquerade in Edin- 
burgh. (She. was, it will be remembered, the 
lady who was so dull and heavy that she 
would have sunk a ninety-gun ship.) Bos 
well was present, though unwell, as we learn 
from his unpublished Journal ; and he spent 
the next day and Monday the 18th in “ writ- 
ing.’’ He seems, indeed, to have written to 
some effect; including the present ‘‘ Intelli- 
gence ’’ there are no fewer than four separate 
accounts of this entertainment which can 
traced to Boswell’s pen, all linked by identi- 
cal sentences, and two, in fact, practically 
identical throughout. One of these, the 
latest in date, was reprinted; while a letter 
which follows the present ‘‘ Intelligence” is 
also suspiciously Boswellian in its references. 

(1) Professor Pottle identifies two accounts 
of this Masquerade as Boswell’s. One ap- 
peared a year later in the London Magazine 
of February, 1774 (xliii., p. 80), tacked on 
to an essay on Masquerade. It is clearly 
Boswellian, and was probably written before 
Boswell and Johnson made the Tour in the 
summer of 1773, for it contains praise of Sir 
Alexander Macdonald. As Professor Pottle 
remarks (‘ Literary Career,’ p, 223), “it 1s 
somewhat amusing that this highly adulatory 
account of Sir Alexander Macdonald should 
have appeared after the  disillusioning 
experience of the tour to the Hebrides.” The 
article and account were reprinted in the 
Weekly Magazine or Edinburgh Amusement 
of 10 Mar., 1774, xxiii., p. 333. 

(2) The other account identified 
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‘Literary Career’ appears in the Edinburgh 
Advertiser of 19 Jan., 1773 (xix., p. 44), and 
contains a sentence which is repeated in toto 
in the (later) London Magazine account. It 
also speaks of Boswell in a style which is 
particularly his own—‘‘ Mr. James Boswell 
[appeared | as a dumb Conjuror; it was re- 
gretted that this facetious gentleman’s talents 
were locked up in dumb shew.”’ 

(3) This account also appears, however, in 
the Weekly Magazine or Edinburgh Amuse- 
ment, XixX., 126 (21 Jan., 1773). It is 
identical with (2) with the addition of a 
bitter little anecdote not in the Adventiser : 
“Tt is said that lady G— y being invited 
to partake of this diversion, made the follow- 
ing reply: ‘If I go there, I will appear as 
a Mendicant Nun; soliciting charity for the 
Highland emigrants from the Isle of Skye, 
in order to convey them to America.’”’ If 
this is Boswell’s — and surely an anecdote 
forming part of an article clearly from his 

m must be his also—he was even before the 

ebrides tour willing anonymously to remove 
some of the gilt from Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald. The latter, it may be added, ap- 
peared at the Masquerade as ‘‘a macaroni 
baker, squeaking and selling pies’’; why Sir 
Alexander squeaked is unfortunately not 
record d, 

(4) The present ‘‘ Masquerade Intelligence 
Extraordinary ’’ in the Caledonian Mercury 
of 18 Jan. is also almost certainly Boswell’s— 
just as a note in the previous issue, which 
differs from all the Boswellian accounts in 
fact as well as wording, is equally certainly 





not. The ‘‘ Masquerade Intelligence ’’ closes 
with the sentence relating the bitter reply of 
Lady G———y which occurs in the Weekly 


Magazine but was cut off in the Advertiser, 
and includes the following characteristically 
Boswellian sentence: ‘‘ With all our industry, 
we have not been able to pick up one bon mot 
which passed on this occasion. It was 
unlueky the Conjuror’s mouth was shut up. 
We expect he will be more busy with the pen; 
wit herng like wind, &c.”’ 

In a letter which follows, signed ‘‘ No 
Mask,”’ attacking the function as a ridicu- 
lous exhibition and stating that few of the 
nobility supported this insipid and dull 
diversion, there is an interesting passage : 
“ [No bon mot was to be expected] for none 
of the male part of the assembly assumed 
those characters which they were calculated 
to shine in: and the few present, who had 


any talents for repartee, were in mute char- 
acters.” It was ‘ 





@ most innocent dumb ' 


meeting.’’ Both allusions are obviously to 
Boswell ; but this does not prove that he wrote 
the letter. If he did so, he was playing a 
somewhat double part to Sir Alexander. The 
letter is signed from the New Town and 
dated Jan. 18; the mere fact that it is headed 
from the New Town, however, does not prove 
that it is not Boswell’s; very few persons 
actually lived in the New Town at that time, 
and Boswell may well have wished to con- 
ceal the origin of such a letter, 


20 Jan. No. 7991: Masquerade 

gence Extraordinary (continued). 

17 March. No. 8015: Report of the trial 

of Richard Robertson for rioting in 
Dundee, 

In this case Boswell was counsel for Robert- 
son along with Alexander Tytler. The report 
outlines his arguments with great detail, and 
calls them ‘‘ ingenious,’’ which in fact they 
were, though they failed to save the man from 
somewhat unmerited transportation. At 
another point the report states: ‘‘ Several 
other instances were mentioned by this ingen- 
ious counsel.’”” The internal evidence for 
attributing the article to Boswell is strong. 


7 July. No. 8063: Epigram. 

This Epigram is entitled: ‘‘ On the Elec- 
tion of J— s B———-ll, Esq; Master of 
Canongate Kilwinning, and of J s 
N —n, President of the Dfebatin]g 
S[ociet]y, held weekly in that Lodge.” 

It runs: 

O marvel not that FOLLY’s found, 
When mortals Wisdom seek; 

If WISDOM rules but once a Month, 
And FOLLY every Week. 

I have included this Epigram here because 
of its Boswellian interest; it is, of course, 
possible that it emanated from his own pen. 
It was most probably written by a member 
of Lodge Canongate Kilwinning, of which 
Boswell was Master, since it refers to the 
Lodge familiarly as ‘‘ Canongate. Kilwin- 
ning ’’ and tacitly assumes that it meets once 
a month, If the author is not Boswell, the 
rhyme affords one more disproof—if any were 
needed—of Macaulay’s picture of him; 
Macaulay would have interchanged the words 
““wisdom ” and “ folly’’! 


26 July. No, 8071: Report of the trial of 
Thomas Gray for murder. 

This gives an account of Boswell’s speech 
in defence of Gray which is perhaps the 
longest report of any counsel’s speech I have 
noted in the paper. It is almost certainly 
Boswell’s; he is the only person who could 


Intelli- 
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have given such a verbatim account of his 
speech. . 
18 Aug.-27 Nov.: A series of notes on 
Johnson’s movements in Scotland. 
See ante p. 3. 
The notes are as follows: 
18 Aug. No, 8081: Note on the departure 
of Boswell and Johnson. 


23 Aug. No. 8083 (misprinted 8082): Note 
on the route to be followed by the 
travellers. 

30 Oct. No, 8111: ‘‘ Extract of a letter 


from Inverary, Oct. 26.’’ 

10 Nov. No, 8116: Note on the return of 
Boswell and Johnson “‘ last night.’’ 

13 Nov. No. 8117: Note on the travellers’ 
departure to visit Lord Elibank. 


17 Nov. No. 8119: Note on Johnson’s 
movements, 
27 Nov. No. $123: Note on Johnson’s stay 


in Edinburgh and on his departure. 


1774. 

11 Jan. No. 8143: Note on the bringing 

to town of John Reid. 

This is a reference to the biographer’s first 
criminal client, a sheepstealer named John 
Reid. Boswell in 1766 achieved Reid’s 
acquittal in the face of evidence showing 
almost certain guilt, a result which so infuri- 
ated the Lord Justice Clerk that he later 
injudiciously referred to it in court during 
the Douglas Cause. In 1774 Reid was tried 
for a similar crime, and though very probably 
innocent on this occasion, was condemned and 
hanged despite all Boswell’s efforts. The 
note calls him ‘‘ the noted John Reid, whose 
trial before the High Court of Justiciary in 
the year 1767 made so much noise, and was 
afterwards the subject of so much distin- 


guished attention in the great Douglas 
Cause.’’ The assumption that Reid’s first 


trial was an important one per se (which it 
was not) and the allusion to the Lord Justice 
Clerk’s outburst in the Douglas Cause may 
indicate’ Boswellian authorship of this note; 
but on the other hand it is doubtful whether 
Boswell would have given 1767 as the date for 
the first trial (which took place late in 
December 1766) and whether he would not 
have thought the mention of this previous 
trial prejudicial to the interests of his client. 
Boswellian authorship is thus very doubtful ; 
but the note deserves reference for its interest 
as a Boswell landmark. 


24 Jan. No. 8148: Account of the trial of 
Margaret and Agnes Adam for murder. 
Boswell was counsel for Agnes, and his 





speech is given so fully that it can hard} 
be doubted that he sent. the report to the 
Mercury himself. Some of the speech is re 
ported verbatim although the case was not 
one of importance in itself. The accused 
who were very young, were found guilty; but 
Boswell’s client was reprieved. ; 


5-14 Feb.: Opinions of the Judges in the 
Literary Property case, 

Boswell had been a counsel in this great 
case in July 1773, when it came before the 
Court of Session, but was prevented from 
writing up the opinions of the Judges by the 
Hebrides tour and did not work on them until 
December. His ‘ Decision of the Court of 
Session upon the Question of Literary Pro 
perty’ appeared in Edinburgh probably on 
2 Feb., 1774. The opinions in the Caledonian 
Mercury are reprinted from this book. There 
are also reprints in the Scots Magazine, the 
Weekly Magazine, and the Gentleman and 
Lady’s Weekly Magazine. The reprinted 
speeches in the Caledonian Mercury are ack- 
nowledged in the issue of 5 Feb., where it is 
stated that the speech there printed—Lord 
Kennet’s—is ‘‘ as published by James Bos- 
well, Esq; Advocate, one of the counsel in 
that cause.” 

The opinions are printed as follows: 

5 Feb. No, 8153: Opinion of Lord Kennet, 


7 ae No. 8154: Opinion of Lord Auchin- 
eck. 

9 Feb. No, 8155: Opinion of Lord Hailes. 

12 Feb. No, 8156: Opinion of Lord 
Monboddo. 

14 Feb. No. 8157: Opinion of Lord 
Gardenston. 


This last Opinion is followed by a note re 
ferring readers to ‘‘ the Speeches themselves 
lately published by Mr. A, Donaldson’? for 
the Opinions of Lord Kames, Lord Coalston, 
Lord Alva, and the Lord President. 


16 Feb. No. 8158: A correction of an in 
correct report of Lord Auchinleck’s deci- 
sion concerning the game laws, which had 
appeared in the previous day’s Hdin- 
burgh Advertiser. 


16 Mar. No. 8170: Report of the trial of 
John Andrews, William Wilson, and 
William Love, for fire-raising. 

Boswell was counsel for the defence, along 
with Andrew Crosbie, Charles Hay, and 
Andrew Miller. The report is almost cer 
tainly. his, for it mentions him far more fre 
quently than the other advocates and includes 
at least two very Boswellian sentences: 
‘“ Afterwards, when the witness was brought 
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forward, the questions proposed to be put to 
him were respecting a private conversation 
between the pannel Love and him, importing 
a confession of the crime by Love.—Mr. 
Crosbie warmly objected to this species of 
evidence.’ ‘‘ Warmly ’”’ in this sense is a 
favourite usage of Boswell’s. ‘‘ Mr. Boswell 
got up with great keenness and said, He 
should be sorry to have it understood, that a 
deserter from the King’s army might be a 
very good man; that besides the infamy of 
leaving his post, a deserter was in effect 
guilty of perjury, as he violated the oath 
which every soldier takes to serve his Majesty 
faithfully; and that, therefore, there was 
good reason to apprehend that he might per- 
jure himself as a witness.’’ Boswell won his 
case. 
Jouxn Murray. 


BEAU BRUMMELL AT ETON AND 
OXFORD. 


T is a curious circumstance that those who 

have written upon the subject of George 
Bryan Brummell have neglected to visit Eton 
and Oxford to look up his record. A good 
deal of confusion has hitherto obtained in 
respect of the dates of Brummell’s arrival at 
Eton and his departure therefrom, of his 
gazetting as a cornet of the 10th Hussars, and 
of his admission to Oriel College and his going 
down. William Jesse, in his biography of 
Brammell which is the source-book, says that 
the boy went to Eton in 1790, at the age of 
twelve. Both the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ and L. S. Benjamin (‘‘ Lewis 
Melville’) in his later biography repeat this 
error. While Jesse evades mention of any 
duration of the schooldays, other writers have 
guessed three years. Actually Brummell 
entered Eton in 1786 (Eton Lists), and re- 
mained there seven full years. Three years 
at Eton might not have determined the ruling 
humour of Brummell as a character; seven 
years did, 

Captain Gronow, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
says that Brummell “‘ distinguished himself 
at Eton as the best scholar.” Brummell, 
upon entering Eton, I find, was placed ninth 
on the list of ten boys in the First Form. 
Then it took him two years to get out of this 
Form. In 1788, he made the lower division 
of the Second Form, and a year later the 
non-Greek section of the Third Form. But 
1790-91 were banner years. Brummell was 











listed with the Upper Greek boys, in the 
Fourth. In 1792-93, although making the 
Fifth Form, he slumped again, to the lower 
division. Thus he spent seven years in five 
forms. All this time George’s brother 
William, who was one year older, and slightly 
more addicted to books, advanced with him 
through the school, although in the end the 
names of these brothers in the Fifth Form 
stood next to each other. 

An old Etonian who was in Brummell’s 
house, Dame Young’s, told Jesse the bio- 
grapher that Brummell was a favourite of 
Dr. Goodall. But Jesse made no mention of 
what manner of man Joseph Goodall was. 
According to Ralph Neville (‘ Floreat 
Etona,’ pp. 25ff.), it was acknowledged by the 
whole school that Goodall had many of the 
qualifications of a courtier; with a gracious 
and polished bearing he combined “ a plea- 
sant joyousness which overflowed in his 
face’’; he was a good scholar and teacher, 
but a bad disciplinarian, and he was suave, 
good-natured, witty, and a teller of stories, 
both short and amusing, the supply of which 
seemed never to run out. The influence upon 
Brummell of such a man, this School character 
who in 1791 became ranking assistant-master, 
is obvious. The old Etonian correspondent of 
Jesse’s mentions among the boys intimate 
with Brummell in Dame Young’s one Jack 
Musters. This Musters, I find, came to Eton 
in 1789 from Nottingham. Jesse does not 
identify him. But this same boyhood friend 
of Brummell’s was the man later immortalised 
as the successful rival of Byron for the hand 
of Mary Chaworth. Brummell visited Musters 
and his bride for a week at Colwick, near Not- 
tingham, in the autumn of 1805, a few months 
after their marriage, and later remarked of 
Mary: ‘‘She appeared to me to be always 
vigilant for admiration, coarse in her 
manners, and far from resembling what I 
should have conceived the beau ideal of 
Byron.’’ The Beau went on to say, ‘‘Musters, 
the man, left her abruptly and went to 
Paris.’’ Jesse, in quoting this letter (ii., p. 
172) evidently did not remember his own 
previous mention of Musters at Eton (i., 
p. 26). 

As the names of Brummell and his brother 
do not appear on the Eton Lists after 1793, 
the year in which their mother died, it is to be 
presumed that they passed the early months 
of 1794 with their father, not at The Grove, 
near Donnington Castle, Berks., but in Abing- 
don Street; Westminster, the address which 





; George Brummell gave when he matriculated 
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at Oriel College on May 27 of this year 
(C. L. Shadwell, Registrum Orielense, 
p- 261). But, before that date, two 
important events happened. On March 17 
the father of the Brummells died and was 
taken to St. Martin-in-the-Fields. On 
May 17, two months to a day thereafter, 
Brummell got his cornetcy in the 10th Hus- 
sars, the Prince’s own regiment (Austen 
Leigh, ‘ Eton College Registers’). Still he 
proceeded to the university. ‘“‘It was not 
uncommon,’ says Ralph Neville, quoted 
above, ‘‘ for an Eton boy whose friends were 
connected with the Court to hold a commission 
in the Guards and draw the regular pay.”’ 
Brummell’s own word that he met the Prince 
‘on the terrace at Windsor when a 
boy at Eton’? need not be doubted. 
Boutet de Monvel (‘ Beau Brummell and His 
Times’) in his version of the story from 
Gronow that Brummell was presented by his 
‘Aunt Searle’’ to the Prince, one day in 
Green Park, quotes the Prince as saying, 
‘George, when you leave Oxford, apply to 
me. I will give you a commission,’’ etc. 
This is a myth. After Brummell came up to 
London, from Eton, further opportunity 
befell him of meeting the Prince by reason 
of the elder Brummell’s extensive acquaint- 
ance in the Government. 

Both William and George Brummell, now 
orphans and in charge of trustees, went on 
to Oxford. The fortune left them by their 
father, about £22,000 each, was not to be 
theirs until they came of age. Something of 
these two brothers is revealed by the Oriel Col- 
lege Buttery Books. The boys entered in the 
tenth week of the term then known as “ Act.”’ 
The Buck (as George was called in Eton and 
Oxford) began modestly enough, his battels 
for the first week running only to the sum 
of 9s. 8d., whereas the sober William 
exceeded that amount by a shilling. In the 
following week the expenditures of William 
were three shillings greater than those of his 
brother; but in the third week the Buck 
“* found himself ’’ and went ahead of William 
by half-a-crown. As this term ended on June 
13, the accounts in the buttery books were 
then made up in_ totals for each item. 
Again, under one suggestive heading, Wil- 
liam Brummell had proved the greater liber- 
tine: his fines for ‘“ knocking in at the gate ”’ 
after closing hour were 1s. 9d., whereas those 
of George were only 1s. 1d. That this be- 


haviour was not altogether riotous on the 
part of either one, may be gauged from the 
fact that 


called 


another undergraduate, 





Lowther, who had been up not much lon r, 
was fined for the same offence 7s. 6d. ut 
under a second item, ‘‘ knives, forks, and 
clothes,’?’ Buck Brummell revealed somewhat 
his propensity: his charges owing on thos 
things were 4s. 24d. ; William’s were 2s. 10}d, 
Perhaps it was the heading ‘‘ letters’ which 
told a story most indicative: hereunder the 
claim against William was 2s. 2d., while 
against George it stood: one penny. That ap 
peared to be a College record. 

Throughout the month of June, however, 
the battels of George and William Brummell 
remained about even, roughly in the same sum 
as in their first week of residence at Oriel, 
with the Buck on the shorter side. In July, 
only a negligible charge was recorded opposite 
the names of both. Against George, it stood 
five shillings over all. Possibly the brothers 
were dining out every night. In the case of 
the Buck at least there was a more crucial 
reason for this sharp drop: he was going 
down from Oxford, the pull was too strong; 
he wanted to ‘‘ join his regiment.’’ After 
July 4 no battels were debited to him in the 
buttery books; although his name was not 
taken off these books until the following 
November; in actual residence the Oxford 
education of George Brummell extended 
through a period of just five weeks and two 
days. His brother William, no soldier, re 
turned to Oriel for Michaelmas term, and 
remained until Christmas. In 1800 he 
married Anne, daughter of James Daniell, 
former Governor of Bombay, then of Wiven- 
hoe House, near Colchester. There William 
subsided into country life. 

With regard to Beau Brummell after his 
exile from England, if the word of the Duke 
of Wellington (transmitted through the 
Greville ‘Memoirs,’ Dec. 5, 1829, ed. Lytton 
Strachey and Roger Fulford, 1939, vol. i, 
p. 341) may be taken, George IV did not 
utterly abandon his old friend then living in 
Calais. Wellington, it appears, ‘‘extracted” 
the consent of the King for an appointment 
of Brummell to a consulship. The Duke then 
sent word of it to Lord Dudley, the Foreign 
Secretary, and in the heat of a Government 
crisis, gave the matter no further thought. 
But Dudley, reluctant to make this appoint 
ment either with or without the consent of 
the King, neglected Brummell. When the 
Government fell, and Wellington came in & 
Prime Minister, with Lord Aberdeen the 
Foreign Secretary, Wellington found Aber 
deen also opposed to helping Brummell 
Aberdeen evidently believed that his ‘own 
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indifference would not be overruled by the 
King. Then the King died. Wellington, 
yielding to incessant importunity from Brum- 


mell’s best friend, Lord Alvanley, disregarded | 


PEACE IN 


From a Paean 
(Bergk, Teub., 


Aberdeen, presented the application to the 
new King, William IV, and got Brummell 
named as consul to Caen. 

WILuaRD CoNNELY. 


HELLAS. 


of Bacchylides. 
1907, p. 279.) 


, aie LET , 
Tikter O€ TE OvaToiow erpyvyn psy tAa. 


Peace unto all mankind is the Mother of mighty gain, 
Peace, with her honey-blossom of Hymns, and the golden tongue 
Of altar-fires that volume to heaven from each glittering fane, 
While our youth are training the limb, or delight in the dance and song. 


Oh Shield with the iron-pinn’d grip that the shining cobweb seals! 
Oh barb of the lance, sword-edge that rust’s red tooth destroys! 
Oh War-bugles hush’d! Oh eyes unrobb’d of the sleep that heals! 
Oh Ways that are bright with joyance, and the flame-like carol of boys. 


Note.—To conclude, for the present, this 


brief series of parallels between Greek and | 


English poets, with a subject that must 
sooner or later become of more than academic 
interest, it seems at least probable that Ten- 
nyson may have had this exquisite paean of 


Bacchylides in his mind when he wrote the | 


digression on Peace in ‘ Maud.’ Churton Col- 
lins (‘ Illustrations of Tennyson,’ p. 115) 
also takes this view, though he considers 
Theocr., xvi. 96, ‘‘ more likely.’”’ But since, 
in any case, Tennyson must have been 
acquainted with both passages, may he not 
actually have had both at the back of his 
mind? In ‘Maud,’ it is true, he argues 
against Peace—not quite convincingly, it must 


TRANSLATION OF THE BONES OF 
KING EDWIN AND KING OSWALD. 


[? is remarkable that these two translations, 
so closely related in point of time and cir- 


cumstance, should have been only separately | 


recorded by two contemporary Northumbrian 
writers, one of them the Venerable Bede. 
Before Bede wrote his ‘ Ecclesiastical History 
of the English People,’ which he finished in 
731, an unknown monk of Whitby had written 
a Life of Gregory the Great containing local 
references to Northumbria and Lindsey not 
to be found in the work of the greater writer. 
This work, apparently written before the 
death of the Abbess Elfled in 714, has not been 
published in English, and its importance for 
local history in England has not become 





be admitted, in the light of our own experi- 
ence; but the mould in which his thought is 
cast certainly appears to be similar to the 
passage in Bacchylides. 

My friend Mr, G. G. Loang has kindly 
pointed out that the metaphor of the “ cob- 
web”’ is to be found, not only in Euripides 
(Erechth. fr.), but also in Nonnus, as well 
as in other English writers besides Tennyson. 

Tennyson (‘ Maud,’ xxviii. ii.) has: 

Nor the cannon bullet rust on a slothful 


shore, 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s 
throat, 

Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no 
more, 


W.. Waid. 





generally known. Extracts from the Latin 
text may be found in an Appendix to Plum- 
mer’s Edition of Bede, 

Amongst the things related by the Whitby 
monk is a remarkable account of the trans- 
lation of the bones of King Edwin from the 
battlefield of Hatfield to a shrine at Whitby. 
This has close correspondence with the 
translation, as recorded by Bede, of the bones 
of King Oswald from the battlefield of 
Maserfield to a shrine at Bardney. A point 
of correspondence is that both appear to have 
been about the same time and possibly from 
the same locality. The Whitby monk says 
that Edwin’s translation was made when his 
daughter Eanfled was living in widowhood at 
Whitby where her daughter Elfled was 
Abbess, and when Ethelred was king of the 
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Sundar Angles. Another point is that 
Osthryd, wife of Ethelred, who translated 
Oswald’s bones, was sister of Elfled and 
daughter of Eanfled, who had the bones of 
Edwin translated. 

Eanfled and Elfled have a place of their 
own in the story of the Conversion of North- 
umbria. Eanfled was the child born to 
Edwin and Ethelberg on Easter Eve, 626, and 
dedicated by Edwin to God as a thankoffering 
for his deliverance from assassination. At 
Whitsun she was baptized the first Northum- 
brian Christian. In 642 King Oswy sent for 
her from Kent and married her. Elfled was 
the child of Oswy and Eanfled. She was less 
than a year old when previous to the Battle 
of the Went in 655 Oswy vowed that if vic- 
tory were granted him he would dedicate her 
to God, and in fulfilment of his vow she was 
put into the care of the Abbess Hild, whom 
she ultimately succeeded as Abbess of Whitby. 

The Whitby monk relates that the recovery 
of Edwin’s bones was made by a Northum- 
brian named Trimma, who was a monk in a 
Lindsey monastery, whose searches were suc- 
cessful because of the information supplied 
to him by a householder namel Teoful, living 
in a village in Lindsey. This village cannot 
be identified, but it must have been in or 
near the Isle of Axholme to be within reach 
of Hatfield, and therefore near to Maserfield 
also. 

Bede’s account of the translation of 
Oswald’s bones from Maserfield to Bardney is 
much better known. He relates how at the 
first the monks there refused to receive them 
as Oswald was a Northumbrian, and so the 
waggon containing them was left outside all 
night. But a pillar of light reaching to the 
sky and seen from many parts of Lindsey led 
to the monks receiving the relics and making 
them their most cherished possession. 

The evidence, notwithstanding the silence 
of Bede, points to collaboration between the 
sisters in effecting respectively the translation 
of the bones of their grandfather, King 
Edwin, and their uncle, King Oswald. 
Edwin fell at Hatfield on 12 Oct., 633, and 
Oswald at Maserfield on 5 Aug., 642. The 
translations followed the Christian Peace 
agreed to after the Battle of the Trent in 679 
in consequence of Alfwin, the brother of these 
sisters, having been slain there. The approxi- 
mate date may be taken to be about 681, the 
year in which Elfled succeeded Hild as 
Abbess of Whitby. 

W. E. Vanran. 


Barton-on-Humber. 





NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
POEMS : NEW VARIORUM EDITION, 


HERE is no end—luckily or unluckily, 
according to one’s bent—to the illustra- 
tion of Shakespeare. So I will add a few 
mites to the vast treasury of this bulky 
volume. The coin is not conspicuously smaller 
than much of what is there stored. 


‘* She, by her good will, Will never rise,” 
* Venus and Adonis,’ 479. No note. ‘ N.E.D.’s’ 


only example of the phrase dates 1688; it 
means “ voluntarily.’ 





‘“The death of all, and altogether lost” 
(‘ Lucrece,’ 147) is correctly glossed, ‘‘ the loss 
of all,’? and modern texts have “‘ all together.” 
Though ‘ N.E.D.’s’ first example of this use 
dates 1765, Chapman has it three times in 
the Homer, 


‘* Those bars which stop the hourely diall, 
Who with a lingring staie his course doth 
let, 
Till everie minute payes the howre his 
debt.’’ (Ibid., 327-9). 
The note says, ‘‘ That is, punctuate it, mark 
it off, and so divide the hour into minutes.” 
I take ‘‘who”’ to refer to the ‘ hourely 
diall,’”’ and how can that have motion unless 
it means hour hand? Then the reference 
will be to those clocks which mark the hours 
by jumps of the hour hand, which is otherwise 
at rest. 


‘A swallowing gulfe’’ (ibid. 557). No 
note. This is the regular use in Shakespeare, 
meaning ‘‘ vortex, eddy.’’ It is not always 
recognized, as in Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses,’ ‘‘ It 
may be that the gulfs will wash us down.” 


“And stoope to Honor, not to fowle 
desire ’’ (ibid, 574). No note. ‘‘ Stooping to 
the lure’’ is the idea. 


‘Leaving his spoile perplext in greater 
paine, 
She beares the lode of lust he left behinde, 
And he the burthen of a guiltie minde.” 
(ibid. 733-5). 
The note on ‘his spoile’’ says ‘‘ that .is, 
Lucretia,”” which is obvious. But what of 
‘“‘perplext in greater pain’’? It seems to 
belong to ‘‘ his spoile,’’ but what is the sense 
of saying that a load of lust is more painful 
than the burden of a guilty mind? Then do 
the words belong to Tarquin ? 


‘Deep sounds make lesser noise then shallow 
foords.”’ (ibid. 1324). The note quotes 
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Steevens, “ every ford or sound, is compara- 
tively deep,’’ which I don’t see the point of. 
“ Ford’? is often enough used for “ stream, 
current ’’; see ‘ N.E.D.’ 


“The scalpes of manie almost hid behind, 
To iump up higher seem’d to mocke the 
mind.’’ (ibid. 513-4). 
There is no note. In the picture described, 
the Greeks are listening to Nestor’s exhorta- 
tion. The last words seem to mean that the 
hearers’ bodies rose with their spirits; 
“mock ? = imitate, 


“ And time doth wearie time with her com- 
playning ” (ibid, 1570). Is this crystal clear? 
There is no note. 


“Begins the sad dirge of her certaine 
ending”? (ibid. 1612). Is this an echo of 
Dido’s certa mori, determined to die, ‘ Aen,’ 


iv. 564? 


“ A carelesse hand of pride’’ (‘ A Lover’s 
Complaint,’ 30). This hyperbaton, for 
“careless of pride,’ and ‘‘of yours that 
phraseles hand’’ (225), are not cited by 
J. M. Robertson as signs of Chapman’s 
authorship. There are more than a dozen 
examples in the Homer, eg., ‘‘ Atrides 
troubled heart through his great sorrows.”’ 


G. G. Loane. 


W: J. HOOKER, THE BOTANIST: AN 

A.L.S.—The following hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Hooker, the botanist, appears 
to be in acknowledgment of a gift from his 
students at the University of Glasgow. It 
contains an interesting reference to his Flora. 


Halesworth, Sept. 22d, 1820. 
My Dear Sir, 

Let me beg of you to accept for yourself 
& to offer to the rest of my friends the 
students of my first year class my sincere 
& grateful acknowledgments for the very 
beautiful silver vasculum & the kind ex- 
pressions of regard for me & my family 
contained in the address therein inclosed 
which have reached me this morning. 

The truly elegant box with its appro- 
priate ornaments is greatly enhanced in 
value in my estimation, though this I feel 
to be intrinsically far beyond what I can 
deserve, by the handsome manner in which 
it has been presented to me, & by a recol- 
lection of the smalness of the class from 
whom I received it——Be assured that 


though I needed no token of your regard | 











to urge me to exertion in the duties of my 
profession in the University of Glasgow, I 
nevertheless have felt a gratification in 
receiving it which I know not how to 
express, & which will render my return 
among those who have taken such an oppor- 
tunity of showing their friendship for me 
& interest in my welfare doubly agreeable 
to me. 

I am still labouring in the cause of 
Scottish botany in the preparation of a 
Flora of your country, which will be pub- 
lished before the commencement of my next 
year’s course——The occupation continu- 
ally brings to my recollection plants that 
I have long ago gathered amidst the most 
delightful scenery, & which I little thought 
would have been turned to any account 

Once more let me return you my sincere 
thanks for the most gratifying gift I ever 
received in my life, & through you let me 
offer to my other students the expressions 
of my acknowledgments & the affectionate 
attachment with which I have the honor 
to be 





My Dear Sir 
Your & their most obliged and faithful 
friend & servant, 
WM. J. HOOKER. 
To Morris Pollok Esqr 
Glasgow 


Hooker’s Flora Scotica was published in 
1821. 
J. L. Werr. 
Glasgow. 


** WMILTONIST.’’—The only occurrences of 
the word ‘‘ Miltonist’’ quoted in the 

‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ date from 1806 
and 1836; they state or imply that it was 
in use during the Commonwealth and meant 
a follower of Milton in regard to divorce. 
The following lines by Christopher Wase (for 
whom see the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’), from the Epilogue (p. 3) to his 
translation of the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles, 
published at the Hague in 1649, provide a 
seventeenth-century occurrence : 

This must enchant our conscious hands, 

To slumber in like guilty bands, 

While like the froward Miltonist, 

We our old Nuptiall knot untwist: 

And with the hands, late faith did joyn, 

This Bill of plain Divorce now signe. 


The piece was written after Charles I’s 
execution. 


E. S. pe Beer. 
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; . 
Readers’ Queries 
A QUERY ON THE ARMS OF DUFFUS 

OF CLAVERHOUSE (See ante pp. 74, 
93, 131). — I have read with the greatest 
interest Heratpica’s lucid exposition of this 
matter. 

Am I right in supposing that under the 
terms of such Letters Patent it would be per- 
missible for Mr. James Duffus to sell the 
estate of Claverhouse and still to write him- 
self and be recognized as Laird of Claver- 
house? Supposing he sells it to a Murray, 
may that purchaser also write himself and 
be recognised as ‘‘ Claverhouse,’’ and _per- 
haps after a few years pass it on to a 
Mackay who may also be Laird of Claverhouse 
and recognised as ‘‘ Claverhouse,’’ and all 
this possibly during the life of Mr. Duffus or 
in spite of the existence of a Duffus heir? 

It would, of course, not be amiss if Mr. 
Duffus’s (imagined) successors by purchase 
were known as Murray of Claverhouse, and 
Mackay of Claverhouse. 

Witiram F, Carrer. 

IDELLE DUVIVIER. — I am searching 


for this artist’s obituary. He was born 
at Tournai in 1740 of Huguenot parents, and 


whilst I am pretty certain that he was alive ! 
in 1797, the last positive evidence is dated ; 


Nov. 1, 1790, at Hanley Green. 

I have made every possible search in the 
contemporary churches within a radius of 
5 miles, and in other documents, but I cannot 
find any municipal rate-books, poll-books, 
directories or even poll-books before 1802, and 
if anyone can suggest where I could search the 
same I will, of course, do so. 

I have not, however, commenced the search 
of any of the contemporary newspapers. 


Witi1am H. Tapp. 


CTON HAMMOND.—In the Glocester 
Journal of 30 Dec., 1783, is quite a long 
account of a poor boy of the city of Gloucester, 
by the name of Acton Hammond, who at an 
early age was sent to sea. In an encounter 
with an un-named enemy he was shot in the 
knee. He returned to his home town, and 
during his convalescence was engaged in the 
art of heading pins. Gloucester was formerly 
a thriving pin-manufacturing town. Hie tired 
of this life, and the love of the sea drew him 
again. He sailed from Bristol in a Jamaica- 
man, but on his return was captured and 





taken to France. Owing to the scarcity of 
seamen in France at that time, he and two 
other Englishmen (un-named) were taken on 
board the Trio, bound for Virginia. When 
they were about 100 leagues out, the English- 
men and the mate revolted and, havin 
secured the captain and the rest of the small 
crew, they brought the ship safely into Kin- 
sale, “‘ from whence,’’ the account continues, 
‘“ Acton writes his father word that he is 
waiting for the sale of the ship and cargo, 
which consists of brandy, bale goods, and 
other articles, supposed to be worth 3 or 
£4000.”’ 

Can any reader give me further information 
about Acton Hammond? I have failed to 
find more news of him, or discover whether he 
succeeded in selling the ship. The story is 
too good to pass over, and is comparatively 
racy reading for an eighteenth-century news 
paper, which is lamentably destitute of local 
news, 

Brian Farrra, 

52, Weston Road, Gloucester. 


[JNCOMMON SURNAMES. — A parish 

register which I am transcribing contains 
the following surnames: Swalder, Turtle, 
Turkinton, Burtoppe, Lorkin, Potkin and 
Snowch. 

Are uncommon surnames of local char 
acter? or would the fact that they do not 
occur in the London Directory denote rarity! 

Presumably, in the case of village folk in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, thes 
surnames had never before been written, and 
represent an attempt by parson or church 
warden to set down a sound. The owner of 
the name could neither write it nor read it. 


P. D. M. 


ONGFELLOW LETTERS.—We are try 
ing to keep here, in the Longfellow Hous 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, as complete 4 
record as possible of all the letters that were 
written by my grandfather, Henry Wade 
worth Longfellow. In the list, which I have 
here, in his own handwriting, of the letter 
which he wrote, are the names of many Eng 
lishmen, and no doubt some of these letters 
may now be in the possession of individuals 
or of libraries in Great Britain. Anyone wh 
holds autograph letters written by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow will confer a great 
favour by writing to me. 
(Professor) H. W. L. Dana. 
105, Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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SYMPTOM OF THE PLAGUE. — 

Falkland, speaking at the bar of the 
House of Lords to the impeachment of Lord 
Keeper Finch, used the following illustra- 
tion: ‘‘ It is generally observed of the Plague 
that the Infection of others is an earnest and 
constant desire of all that are seized by it.’’ 
Where else can mention of this observation 
be found? I do not remember coming across 
it in works on the Plague. Is the statement 
literally true? Are there any other infec- 
tious diseases which have been supposed to 
affect sufferers in the same way? 


S. E.*Y. 


E JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. — 
Solomon’s device to discover the true 
mother of the living child claimed by two 
women (‘‘ Divide the living child in two and 
give half to the one and half to the other ’’) 
must—one would suppose—crop up fairly 
often as allusion or illustration in literature 
and in oratory, as, for example, in Falk- 
land’s speech on the impeachment of Finch: 
“so that whosoever considers his care of, and 
concernment, both in the growth and in the 
continuance of this project, cannot but by 
the same way by which the wisest Judgement 
found the true Mother of the Child, discover 
him, not only to have been the Fosterer, but 
the Father of this most pernicious and envious 
design.”’ 
I should be grateful for reference to other 
examples. Does mention of the incident 
occur often in mediaeval writing or sermons? 


mim, ¥, 


E SPELLING OF ‘“‘ SHAKESPEARE.” 

—Will a paragraph from The Times of 
April 30, 1790, on the spelling of the name 
Shakespeare, bring forth any further opinions 
on its subject ? 

Notwithstanding [writes The Times] the 
puppyism of an eccentric News-paper which 
arrogated to itself the power of altering the 
surname of SHakespear to Shakspeare it is the 
undoubted right of every man to spell his own 
name as he thinks proper. 

S. Rapice. 


“THE BRIGHTEST JEWEL IN ENG- 
sAND’S CROWN.’’—This expression 
was used of Jamaica. What is its origin? 


mT. CAP, 
(JONS IN MERCHANT-SHIPS.—At what 


date did British merchant-ships cease to 
carry cannon? 


A. HE. C.+P, 





Replies. 


PENGUINS. 
(clxxvii. 9.) 


JHE Penguins one meets in Zoos are in very 
different surroundings to those in the wild 
state, and, there is just that something either 
in food, water, or climate wanting that they 
get in nature. In London they seldom breed 
with success, while the Zoo at Edinburgh is 
conspicuous for its penguin rearing. Fish is 
the usual food supplied, but most, if not all, 
penguins, eat some forms of shrimp as well. 
I think it possible that, very often, there is so 
little fat content in the fish provided that 
there is not enough excess stamina to excite 
the breeding instinct. 

Penguins waddle with painful slowness over 
land, and to see them only in a Zoo is to form 
the idea that they are slow of motion; but 
in the clear water of their habitat one is at 
once impressed with their remarkable speed. 

They have been studied mostly by members 
of expeditions, because comparatively few 
exist close to man’s habitations. This is, 
perhaps, fortunate for the penguin, because 
its eggs are edible, and the tendency of ever 
greedy man is to grab everything that comes 
within grasp, without a moment’s reflection 
as to after-consequences. In the few regu- 
larly peopled spots near places where pen- 
guins breed there have, in most cases, been 
laws made to govern the taking of the eggs. 
This is very necessary to preserve a continu- 
ity of the birds. It has been found that no 
very great damage is done when the first eggs 
laid are taken, but if indiscriminate collect- 
ing continues, exhaustion of the birds is 
inevitable, followed by their exceedingly 
rapid decline. When once this rot sets in, 
little or nothing will arrest it ; the birds just 
vanish. 

The Southern oceans are the stronghold of 
the penguin group; particularly the South 
Atlantic, a probable reason being the vast 
amount of shrimp-like whale food found in 
those waters; this is consumed by many pen- 
guins, but not by all. They chase and catch 
their food alive in the ocean; they are, in 
common with the whale, among the very few 
air-breathing things that can swallow their 
food under water. Many penguins, especi- 
ally the larger species, have a decided prefer- 
ence for a fish diet as a general rule, but that 
they take any form of life is fairly obvious. 
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The larger species, moreover, in an 
stage, are decidedly more attracted by shore 
and shallow waters, where they remain more 
or less the whole year. Most of the smaller 
species become pelagic for six months of the 
year; their wanderings at this time are not 
really known, but it is certain that they usu- 
ally keep far from land, and go very long 
distances from the place of breeding, mostly 
to the North and warmer waters. Penguins 
are voracious feeders; except at the end of 
the breeding season, and immediately follow- 
ing the moult, they are generally very fat. 
This fat was, at one time, taken advantage 
of when penguins were boiled down for oil, 
a business now, happily, no more. 

One of the chief reasons why penguins are 
not very plentiful in northern Zoos is the food 
problem in transit. It is popularly sup- 
posed that they cannot pass the tropics, or 
they would have done so in nature; scarcity 
of suitable food is no doubt the real reason. 
Penguins have reached the Equator and breed 
there, in the Pacific at the Galapagos Islands. 
They seem to suffer in bright, warm sunshine ; 
they stand and pant even in their accustomed 
habitat. Having kept penguins as pets for 
short periods, I am able to say that they miss 
their natural element, water, perhaps not so 
much the water itself as the food likely to be 
found there. They are always hungry and 
will shout for more within a few minutes of 
being filled up, and for as long as the feeder 
is insight. Penguins brought alive to Europe 
require very careful attention; it is bad to 
expose them to hot sun. A very high percent- 
age die on the voyage, largely from a lung 
disease that springs up suddenly. There are 
ways and means of reducing this great mortal- 
ity; the secret is to tame your penguins 
thoroughly before starting on the voyage, 
though this is generally not possible. The 
taming is a savage job, but some respond very 
quickly, while others never do. A penguin 
differs from all other birds in many ways; it 
has to be taught to do two things that are 
quite contrary to millions of years of usage; 
one is to eat dead food, and the other is to eat 
it on land, things they do normally only as 
nestlings. Once tamed, they cease really to 
be pets and become pests, since their eagerness 
for food is everlasting. During early lessons 
biting and fighting have to be borne. It is 
the natural thing with them to peck and bite 
everything that approaches too near; it is 
their one means of defence, and they well 
know how to use it. A bite from a penguin 


is almost certain to draw blood ; so, in order to 


adult | 








tame a few, one has to be prepared to accept, 
good-naturedly, some hundreds of bites, all on 
the same hand. Penguins take quite kindly 
to a dead fish diet, after a while, and they 
show a strong preference for some kinds, 
whole fish being taken far more readily than 
fish cut up. I tried experimenting with some 
birds that I had tamed. After weeks of dead 
fish diet I introduced a few small live fish to 
occasional meals. The result was that live 
fish with any spikes on them were at once cast 
away, also any fish considered to be on the 
large side. ‘There was, however, visible con- 
tentment when a fish of the right size was 
wriggling head first down the throat. 

The penguins are divided into several 
groups, but it will be sufficient to distinguish 
between those that lay their eggs in burrows 
and those that form colonies on the surface of 
the land. The former comprise a group of 
four species, none of which ever enters the 
colder waters of the Antarctic ocean for breed- 
ing purposes; on the contrary, some of them 
breed in warmer waters than any other pen- 
guins, and their habit of nesting in holes pre- 
cludes, to some extent, the idea of a colony, 
or rookery, as it is generally called. Yet 
they generally breed in numbers close together, 
though the effect of this is lost by being under- 
ground. These birds must suffer considerably, 
for no sooner are they in their nesting-holes 
than they are swarming with parasites. 
Another trouble is that the holes are not infre- 
quently shared with petrels, for at least part 
of the passage-way. Penguins are very dense 
and solidly built birds, possessing great 
strength and vitality, anything short of these 
qualities would be fatal. The most violent 
storms will not prevent them from landing, or 
leaving the shore, be the sea what it may. 
They return to the same rookery year after 
year and often to the same nest. Many 
species are very accurate timekeepers both in 
their arrival and departure, even to the day. 
What guides them to the one spot for nesting, 
from their six months of ocean wandering, 1s 
not known, but that they reach it is quite 
certain. ; 

Many species gather in huge rookeries, 
where the separate sorts rarely intermix. 
These rookeries are on the surface of the 
ground and may extend from just a few nests 
to areas a mile long, containing untold 
numbers of birds. A walk through such 4 
rookery will not be forgotten ; every nest 16 8? 
arranged that the sitting bird can just reach 
the outstretched beak of four to six sitting 
neighbours, and thus no material damage can 
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be done without leaving the nest—a very 
dangerous proceeding, since ravenous egg- 
thieves are ever ready to pounce down. All 
through a large colony are winding, recog- 
nised rights of way along which the birds 
may pass without let or hindrance; these 
paths are not conspicuous as a eneral rule 
toman. Any deviation from them entails 
instant punishment from every available 
beak, pandemonium reigns, and lucky indeed 
is the culprit if he escapes with his hide 
intact. He is urged onward by savage beaks 
oly to encounter more until fortune drops 
him on the recognised road once again. 

This habit of thrashing the intruder applies 
also to man or dog, and dogs hold penguins 
in great respect after the first encounter. 
Some species are decidedly more combative 
than others, but while nesting is in progress 
all will charge; when incubation has _pro- 
gressed, the birds sit much tighter and offer 
greater resistance to visitors. In a large 
rookery several noisy fights will be in progress 
at one time; the excitement thus caused 
spreads far, every bird shouting in garrulous 
tones. The din is deafening, and, coupled 
with the pungent odour of the guano, makes 
a visit to a penguin rookery memorable. 

In common with most birds, penguins are 
attentive to their young and particularly 
kind to their own, but spiteful to all others. 
The young grow with amazing rapidity, neces- 
sitating prodigious supplies of food. When 
they are well grown and too big for the nest, 
a system of guarded nursery is instituted 
whereby a few adults look after a crowd of 
chicks and thus liberate more adults for the 
arduous task of food-collecting. At this point 
families are broken up and it is much dis- 
puted whether a parent knows its own young. 
The adults certainly call, and they are 
answered by young ones, some of which are 
definitely refused food. 

The Antarctic breeding penguins always 
select a snow-free site for nesting; these sites 
are far from numerous, 60 that long climbs 
are often needed to reach them ; generally the 
birds arrive when snow, sometimes deep, 
covers the nesting ground. Every bird seems, 
as I have said, to know the exact position of 
a last year’s nest, for egg-laying begins on the 
snow, and the heat of the sitting bird melts it 
into a pit. These pits are, occasionally, as 
much as two feet deep, with a last year’s nest 
at the bottom in exact position. Long before 
the young hatch out, the snow has gone, but 
more may fall at any time of the season. In 
many species the practice of egg-stealing is 





carried on in the early stages, and this re- 
sults in fights, broken and frozen eggs. When 
once an egg rolls out of a nest, it is never 
salvaged by penguins, but numbers of the 
thieving Skuas and sheathbills are ever ready 
to snatch it up, provided that the shell is still 
not covered with guano. 

Penguins are not fast breeders; they lay 
two, rarely three, eggs, unless forced by acci- 
dent to lay more. They have a number of 
enemies, seals in the water, and certain birds 
on land. The young, after they have taken 
to the water, have a predisposition to wander 
far afield. It may be that they have lost the 
sense of direction, or never acquired it, for 
almost every penguin that lands in territory 
alien to the species is found to be an immature 
bird. In this connection instances of birds 
wandering more than a thousand miles from 
their usual habitat are known. 


A. G. BEenNetTT. 


(OLLINS’S ‘YOUNG DAMON OF THE 
/ VALE IS DEAD’ (clxxvii. 272; 
s.v. ‘ Notes on the Life of William Collins’). 
—Mr. P. L. Carver at the reference demon- 
strated that the ‘‘ C-T-O”’ who contributed to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 
1788, the poem ‘ Young Damon of the Vale is 
dead,’ and ascribed it to William Collins, 
was Henry Headley, the very one whom Wil- 
liam Beloe later named as the author of the 
poem. That the contributor and the person 
to whom Beloe ascribed the poem are the same 
was the substance of my article which ap- 
peared in Modern Language Notes for May, 
1939 (Vol. liv., pp. 361-2); but on the impli- 
cations about the authorship that this fact 
gives rise to, Mr. Carver and I disagree. 

I suspect that because he considers the song 
‘‘a rimed triviality’’ Mr. Carver would 
prefer to believe some lesser poet than Collins 
was responsible for it, and that he conse- 
quently has searched for reasons to justify 
Beloe’s ascription of the poem to Headley. 
First of all, his interpretation of the letter 
which Headley sent with the poem is rather 
too ingenious. The letter reads: 

In turning over your Magazine, for May, 1765, 
[I observe a copy of most elegant verses by 
Collins, which are not to be found in any 
edition of his poems. The following lines are 
to the best of my knéwledge in the same pre- 
dicamart, and I believe have never yet 
appeared in print. 

“It is difficult to understand,”’ argues Mr. 
Carver, “how anyone reading this letter 
with reasonable care can take it as evidence 
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that ‘the following lines’ are also by Col- 
lins. Nothing could have been easier, if that 
had been the meaning intended, than to insert 
some such phrase as ‘ by the same author,’ 
and in the absence of any such phrase it is a 
clear misstatement of fact to speak of the 
letter as ‘definitely attributing the author- 
ship to Collins.’ ’’ Certainly the first impres- 
sion one receives is that the poem is submitted 
as Collins’s; otherwise the first sentence is 
pointless. Logic clearly indicates that the 
phrase ‘‘in the same predicament ’’ refers to 
‘are not to be found in any edition of his 
[Collins’s] poems’’ in the preceding sen- 
tence. And, if Mr. Carver’s suggestion is 
at all valid, it would have been as easy for 
Headley to claim the poem by inserting ‘‘ by 
the contributor ’’ as it would have been for 
him to identify the poem as Collins’s by add- 
ing ‘‘by the same author.’’ But more 
important, we should have to postulate an 
amazingly self-confident and arrogant young 
poet who, in 1788, could say, ‘‘ If you con- 
sider an unpublished poem by Collins worthy 
of appearance in your columns, then here is 
one of mine which also, I believe, has not 
previously been published,”’ as, in effect, Mr. 
CaRVER understands the letter to say. No 
matter how much “ fastidious literary sense ”’ 
Headley had, we have no evidence in his 
works or his biography that he was given to 
practising this ‘‘light irony ’”’ or, rather, 
bad taste. There is another objection to 
consider. If reasonable care in reading the 
letter will reveal Headley as the author of 
the poem, why did not Henry Kett, who knew 
Headley even more intimately than did 
Beloe, insert the poem in his 1810 edition 
of Headley’s ‘Select Beauties,’ especially 
since he was careful to include there ‘ Sick- 
ness,’ which had appeared anonymously and 
was merely ‘‘ ascribed to the pen of Mr. 
Headley ’’? 

Mr. Carver’s secondary argument is that 
Beloe, who first ascribed the song to Headley, 
was ‘a man who had every right to speak 
with authority ’’ since he had known the 
young man well. Unfortunately, Beloe’s 
book appeared in 1817, twenty-nine years 
after the event (Headley died in the same 
year that he submitted the poem); certainly 
after such a lapse of time and at such an 
advanced age Beloe may be suspected of being 
untrustworthy and somewhat confused. The 
identity of the contributor to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine merely explains, I believe, why 


Beloe later made the error. On the other ! 
hand, there is no reason to suspect that, | remarks. 





















since Headley printed the poem recisely the " 
same number of years after Collins's death N 
it cannot be Collins’s. | Headley’s intense 

interest in Thomas Warton, who is known to > 
have had possession of several Collins manus , 
cripts, might easily have lead him to the he 
song. - 

Finally, it is difficult to accuse Headley of S 
intentional forgery—a possibility that Mr, = 
CaRVER does not suggest. One who is i 
precise a scholar as to oppose violently the : 
normalizing of an Elizabethan text (‘ Select . 
Beauties,’ Vol. i, p. 83n), is hardly likely fo 
to falsify the authorship of a poem. : 

Eart R. Wasserman. 

University of Illinois. 

EMORIAL IN A HAMPSHIRE 

CHURCH (clxxviii. 152).—The achieve- 
ment of the celebrated Lord Keane, G.C.B,, 
G.C.H., Commander-in-Chief in India, who 
conducted the Afghan Expedition in 1839, 
hangs in the north transept of the Church 
of Sopley, on the left bank of the Avon, about 
23 miles north from Christchurch. I presume 
this is the memorial to which P. D. M. 
refers. The archaeologist should make a 
point of visiting this very fine old church. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
IR JOHN STUART, THE HERO OF 
MAIDA (exlviii. 64).—With reference to ‘ 
the enquiry by G. F. R: B. for particulars ‘ 
of the parentage of Sir John Stuart, to which 
there does not appear to have been any reply, 
may I be permitted to state—even alte ; 
the quest is fifteen years old—that he was the 
son of Lieut.-Col. John Stuart of the Guands, 
and grandson of a John Stuart who may 
have been connected with East Lothian. The 
latter had an only daughter, Anne, who was 
married to Richard Hay (who assumed the 
additional name of Newton), grandson of 
John, 2nd Marquess of Tweeddale. 

As I, too, am interested in this Stuart 
family, I would welcome any information re a 
garding the ancestry of the last-named John a 
Stuart. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Stuart, K.B., dl 
the hero of Maida, was created Count of e 
Maida. q 

James SeEron-ANDERSON, : 

1 See ‘Select Beauties,’ ed. Henry Kett VW 
(London, 1810), Vol. i, p. iv. When Richard a 
Mant undertook his life of Warton, it was from 
Headley’s marginalia in an interleaved copy al 
of Warton’s poems that he derived many of his. § 

y 
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TAGE COACH AND WAGGON LISTS, | 
5 1637-1840 (clxxviii. 39, 57, 104). — The | 
remains of an old posting bill, a photograph | 
of which appears herein, was discovered a few 
years ago in a bedroom of the old Spread | 
Eagle, Epsom, pasted on the inner side of the | 
door of a disused cupboard, which for many 
years had been concealed behind wall-paper on 
canvas. The present Spread Eagle, as far as | 
the older portion is concerned, dates from the | 
reign of Charles II, at which period Epsom | 
was renowned as a fashionable health resort, | 
founded on the medicinal qualities of its min- | 


three [?] Horses, which goes to the Tons... 
[?] Head, Epsom, and returns to the same 
places 

. med [timed?] by John Towers. 


H. R. E. Rupkrn. 


WING-GATE COUNTRY NAMES 
(clxxviii. 11, 50).—Still another name is 


| ‘* cuckoo-gate,’’ used in Sussex according to 


the ‘English Dialect. Dict.’ and known in 
Wiltshire also. Is this form of gate supposed 
to puzzle the cuckoo and shut him in? Skeat 
suggested this explanation for ‘‘ cuckoo- 
pen,’’ which is a name in Berks, Hants, and 





interior 


eral spring; 
arrangements, it has undergone but little 


except as regards 


change since those days. 
esting if some readers, 


It would be inter- 
who are 


better | 


qualified in that respect than I am, would | 
express an opinion in regard to the age of | 
the bill and the missing letters. The follow- | 


ing is my version of the bill as far as I am 
able to decipher it : 


From the Coach and Horses at Cha ring Cross, 
-_ from the Dolphin by the Maypole in the 
trand, at Seven of the Clock every Morning, 
you may be Furnisht with a good Coach and 


Gloucester for a hedge-gap barred obliquely to 
the line of the hedge, leaving an opening 
through which human beings can pass, but not 
cattle, 

‘* Tapsel-gate,’’ contributed at the last re- 
ference, appears to be absent, in any form, 
from ‘ E.D.D.’ and such later glossaries as I 
possess. If Mr. A. H. Bamrorp would be 
obliging enough to tell us what parts of 
Scotland or England use the name, students 
of dialect would no doubt be further indebted 
to him. It gives me the impression of hav- 
ing been applied originally to an opening in 


’ 
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ao ; 


the upper half, the top-side, of an obstacle. | (WHE LAUREL AND LIGHTNING 


At least, the word seems to be 
is reminiscent of the Cumbrian ‘“ toplin- 
bar,’’ the depressible or removable top rail of 
a field-gate. 


W. W. GILL. 
RENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH 
ACTING (clxxvii. 368, 445; eclxxviii. 


154).—As a footnote to the French opinions 
quoted at the last reference, these reflections 
of a half-Parisianised and half-Anglicised 
American may not be too remote from the 
subject. Writing in 1876 of his visits to the 
Théatre Frangais during his residence in 
Paris in the ’seventies, Henry James 
(‘ French Poets and Novelists ’) compared the 
work of the French national company with 
that of English actors of a corresponding 
status. 


A stranger watches the performance 


in-a kind of tranquil ecstacy. Never 
has he seen anything so smooth ard 
harmonious, so artistic and completed. He has 


heard all his life of attention to detail, and 
now, for the first time, he sees something that 
deserves that name. He sees dramatic effort 
refined to a point with which the English stage 
is unacquainted. He sees that there are 10 
limits to possible “ finish,” and that so trivial 
an act as taking a letter from a servant cur 
placing one’s hat on a chair may be made a 
suggestive and interesting incident. 

Here, if I had space, I would open a long 
parenthesis, in which I should aspire to demon- 
strate that the incontestable superiority of 
average French acting to English is by no 
means so strongly marked in tragedy as in 
comedy—is indeed sometimes not strongly 
marked -at all. The reason of this is in great 
measure, I think, that we have had Shake- 
speare to exercise ourselves upon, and that an 
inferior dramatic instinct exercised upon 
Shakespeare may become more flexible than 
one exercised upon Corneille and Racine. 
When it comes to ranting—ranting even in a 
modified and comparatively reasonable sense— 
we do, I suspect, quite as well as the French, 
if not rather better. 


This belief of Henry James, that Shakes- 


pearian parts develop the artistic powers of 
those who try to interpret them, approaches 


the traditional professional maxims, ‘‘Shakes- ! 


peare plays himself,’’ and ‘‘ Nobody can fail 
as Hamlet.’’ But although we do meet with 
enjoyable amateur Shakespeare, and even 


akin to | 
“ topsy-(turvy)’’ and ‘‘ tapsal-(teerie),’’ and 





intelligent and effective amateur Hamlets, | 


these time-honoured dicta 


are not entirely | 


true; and James’s own opinion reads a little | 
doubtfully to-day, if we consider Stratford- | 


on-Avon. 


W. W. Git. 


(clxxviii. 29). — There seems to be no 
natural basis for the ancient notion that the 
laurel cannot be struck by lightning; but M, 
B. Ogle, who has discussed fully ancient lauyel 
lore in the American Journal of Philology, 
xxxi., pp. 287-311, offers a plausible explana- 
tion. He argues that it is logical that the 
ancients should have reasoned that lightning 
cannot strike the laurel, since they thought 
the laurel was full of fire (Pliny the Elder, 
xvi. 207, calls it calida). A fiery spirit was 
supposed to dwell in it, and it was naturally 
assumed that the heavenly spirit of fire (per 
sonified in lightning) would not strike a 
related spirit on earth. A more general kind 
of an explanation for the belief is that the 
laurel was considered not only a symbol of 
purification but also a token of divinity. As 
we know, it was sacred to Apollo (cf. Hesy- 
chios). Schrader’s article on the laurel in 
the ‘ Reallexikon ’ suggests that many ancient 
beliefs about the laurel may be traced back 
to Indo-European antiquity. The supersti- 
tion about the laurel and lightning continued 
to persist in medieval times. In Megenberg’s 
‘Buch der Natur’ (ed. Pfeiffer, p. 327) we 
read: ‘‘den paum laidigt der donr und das 
weterplitzen nicht.”’ 

LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 


HE CHILD’S FIRST SMILE (elxxviii. 
12, 47).—It has been found by physiolo- 
gists that children ordinarily do not smile 
until about six weeks after birth. However, 
both ancient and modern folklore have con- 


trary reports about unusual children. Pliny. 


the Elder writes of Zoroaster: ‘ Risisse 
eodem die quo genitus esset unum hominem 
accepimus Zoroastren’’ (vii. 15, 5). A 
similar allusion may be found in Vergil (Ee. 
iv, 62-3) if we alter the 
cui non risere parentes, me 
non deus hune mensa, dea nec dignata ont 
est, 


to 
qui non risere parenti, 

according to the suggestion of several criti- 
ques of the text. This emendation not only 
gives logic to the thought sequence from the 
two preceding lines but also is consistent with 
the notion that the child is a descendant of 
the laughing god Helios. A modern literary 
allusion to this phenomenon occurs Mm 
Riickert’s ‘Rostem und Sthrab’: ‘ Der 
Knabe weinte nie; er hatte neugeboren 
gelachelt schon.’ 

Modern folk beliefs regarding the smile of 
the child conflict, but in general it is not 
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supposed to be a propitious sign for the child 
to smile during the first month after birth. 
Children who smile at this age are alleged to 
be possessed of a demon, or destined to 
become fools, stammerers, or to die at an early 
age. On the other hand, peasants of the 
Sudeten region say that if a child smiles 
within two weeks after birth, the mother will 
bear another child within a year. If it smiles 
twice, then the mother will bear twins. 
LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
The University of Michigan. 


ISCARRIAGES OF JUSTICE (clxxviii. 
154).—E. F. should consult Mr. Ernest 
Bowen-Rowland’s ‘In the Light of the Law’ 
(1931), ‘The Judgement of Death’ (1924), 
and other works by the same author. 


A. &\ 2 
Wigan. 


HE DANDELION IN THE UNITED 

STATES (clxxviii. 153).—‘‘ In fields and 
waste places, naturalized as a weed from 
Europe. Also in Asia and distributed as a 
weed in all civilized parts of the world ’’ (‘ An 
Illustrated Flora of the Northern U.S. and 
Canada,’ by N. L. Britton and Addison 
Brown, iii. (1913), 315). 

J. ARDaAGH. 


UTHORS WANTED (elxxviii. 154).—1. In 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s poem, ‘ Clifton 
Chapel,’ the father, showing the school Chapel 
to his son, says: 

“God send you fortune: yet be sure, 

Among the iights that gleam and pass, 

You'll live to follow none more pure 

Than that which glows on yonder brass. 

“Qui procul hinc,’ the legend’s writ— 

The frontier-grave is far away— 

‘Qui ante diem periit : 

Sed miles, sed pro patria.’ ” 
So the words occur on a memorial bronze in 
Clifton Chapel. The poem (so it was stated in 
the Spectator, Nov. 10, 1928, p. 690) was first 
published in the Spectator, but at what date | 
do not know, 

Lae L. R. M. Srracnan. 

Birmingham University, 

2, The note in King’s Classical Quotations 
§309 seems conclusive against The Times’ 
version. I have heard it so quoted for about 
fifty years, 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


2. The usual version is: . 


“Cet animal est tras méchant: 
Quand on Vattaque, il se défend.” 


Gurney Benham says it is anonymous. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


the imagination of scholars. 





The Library. 


Christopher Marlowe, a Biographical and 


Critical Study. By Frederick S. Boas. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 15s.). 


ffRoM many points of view the figure of 

Christopher Marlowe is one to fascinate 
Dr. Boas tells 
us that this book is the outcome of forty years’ 
work on the poet. We may, therefore, safely 
presume that all such points have been long 


considered, and that it is in great part con- 


vergence of a variety of lines of thought and 
information, which gives the work not only 
value, but special interest and even charm. 
While we are contemplating the enigmatic 
young man with the dark streaks in his char- 
acter and certain heavy marks—which may 
be stains—upon his fortunes, we are not suf- 
fered to forget the luminous and mighty 
poet; and in the poet, though no one could 
set out his excellences with more warmth and 
conviction, Dr. Boas makes us keep in sight 
the strange Renaissance inhumanity Marlowe 
exemplifies, and the intellectual effect of 
Renaissance attitude towards politics. 

To our thinking, it is as the most compre- 
hensive representative of the Renaissance by 
way of an English poet, that Marlowe offers 
the strongest claim to attention. The Renais- 
sance has its glories: Marlowe assimilated 
and was, if we may so put it, assimilated by, 
these to a rare degree of brilliance. The Re- 
naissance had, besides, its peculiar under- 
world: thither also Marlowe found his way. 
Biographically, some increase in the clearness 
with which we see him and his place in the 
underworld forms an important feature in 
this study. 

He appears through the latest discoveries 
concerning him, if not more fortunate himself, 
yet in closer touch with fortunate people than 
he used to be pictured. At Cambridge he held 
for six years one of the scholarships founded 
by Archbishop Parker as an aid to men intend- 
ing to take holy orders, and he left Cam- 
bridge under a cloud, having refused that 
understood termination of his university 
career. Yet the Privy Council brought 
effectual pressure to bear on the authorities 
and he was suffered to proceed M.A. What 
was the service to the Queen which was thus 
requited? Again, when, some twelve days 
before his death, the Privy Council sent to 
arrest Marlowe upon a charge, most pro- 
bably, of atheism and blasphemy, it was at 
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the house of Thomas Walsingham of Scad- 
bury that their messenger found him. The 
hostility of his fellow-dramatists may have 
been grounded in jealousy of his work and 
success as a playwright, but he had enemies 
on quite other fields as well; hovering around 
him are sinister persons whose sphere is sub- 
terraneous politics, who live by connivances 
and secret favouring, plotting and counter- 
plotting for or against Queen and Pope. A 
good deal has been made out concerning the 
lives and activities of several of these, and 
the careers of Robert Poley, Richard Baines 
and one or two others, though they do not 
add much to our facts for Marlowe’s life, 
except for the actual moment when they 
impinge upon it, at least help to show what 
were the surroundings the poet chose for him- 
self. He had been in trouble soon after 
coming to London over an affray in Hog 
Lane, where a man was killed, though not 
by his hand; and that was not the only 
instance of friction with the municipal 
authorities. Acts of violence, however, were 
less dangerous than the charges of atheism, 
in which, if we are to take these as in any 
measure true, we see him as not only given 
to mocking and blasphemous talk on religious 
matters, but also as an active promoter of 
infidelity. The point here of most interest 
to the biographer of Marlowe is that it was 
—so one informer has it—through reading an 
‘* Atheist lecture ’’ that Marlowe was brought 
into direct contact with Raleigh. 

In the chapter on Marlowe’s death, Dr. 
Boas reviews suggestions that this occurred 
in no ordinary tavern brawl over a reckoning, 
but was in fact a political murder. The 
story is by now well known, and we are given 
a reproduction of the coroner’s inquisition— 
discovered by Dr. Leslie Hobson in 1925 — 
upon which it rests. There certainly seems 
something unusual in the slight mention of 
the alleged cause of trouble, while the many 
hours the party of four men stayed together 
might easily suggest that their conference was 
of importance and secret. The jury at the 
inquest has been carefully investigated: it 
is found to have been no packed one, and 
composed of mostly substantial citizens who 
would not, as Dr. Boas says, ‘‘ be likely to be 
browbeaten.’’ This seems to us a fairly strong 
argument for taking the story at its face 
value. But, on the other hand, Robert Poley 
was one of the four men thus met together, 





and where Robert Poley was found th 
is more than likely, would be found 
Moreover, there is a strangely worded 
rant calculated to protect Poley, as “in” 
majesties service all the aforesaid @ 
from 8 May to 8 June, dates which woul 
cover 30 May, the day ‘of Marlowe’s deg 
Dr. Boas advises us to suspend judgment 
the question, showing perhaps a little inelin 
tion to accept the coroner’s findings. . 
There seems no way of writin about | 
dramatist’s work except that of developing th 
action in a narrative, quoting impo 
specially beautiful passages, and gi 
critical survey of the whole. We confe 
we usually find this a tedious method, 
we are not prepared with suggestion 
alternative. We mean it, therefore, 
compliment to Dr. Boas when we 8a 
for the most part, we did not find his cha 
on the several plays tedious. They are | 
minated by both his familiar knowled 
Marlowe and his keen enjoyment 6 
poetry. He notes well the slightly aloof 
finement, restraint even, which charac 
Marlowe's sensuality, and his, per 
unexpected, capacity for spiritual insight, 
It seems likely that Marlowe, 
late he has commanded more and more ¢ 
ation, will remain a poet for the few. 
lacked ordinary humanity, 
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